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rag From The American Historical Record. 
a MATINECOCK MEETING-HOUSE. 
ar, It is probable that some persons at Matine- 
Ze cock or Killingworth became Friends by con- 
lin s vincement as early as about 1659, and either 
on | resorted to Oyster Bay or else kept meetings 
ast amongst themselves at private houses. 
ith The popular voice was then strong against | 
0, Friends, for we find that Hempstead voted, 
i July 4th, 1661, to “allow Thos. Terry, a 
to an planter, to seitle 7 families at Matinecock, 
vits but he is to bring in no Quakers or such like | 
ie- opinionists.” 

The manner of solemnizing marriage among 
ced Friends was discountenanced by the courts. | 
pan We give one instance only: “ 1668, 2d First- 
vill day of 8th month, at the usual meeting-house 
en. || of the people of Ged in Oyster Bay and in 
the || the presence of the public assembly then 
oN »|| < gathered, John Underhill and Mary Prier, 

x ® intending marriage and having given notice 
ait thereof before, according to order, did then 
ler- and there according to the practice of the 
80 holy men of God in the Scriptures of Truth, 

is and after the law of God, take each other 
are for husband and wife, and to live together in 
oon the fear of God faithfully so long as they 
pay shall live. 
can JoHN UNDERHILL, 
jed. | Mary UNDERSILL. 
‘hat Witnesses : 
ner. | 


Samuel and Mary Andrews, 
John Feake, 
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Mat. Prier, 

Henry Townsend. 

The Court of Sessions in June, 1669, pro- 
nounced the above marriage void, and fined 
the parties £5 apiece for a breach and con- 
tempt of law, and to pay £10 more if they 
shall not be legally married before the next 
Court of Assizes. Having neglected this 
order, they are fined £10 each ; and the judg- 
ment of the Court below affirmed. 

1671, 23d of 3d mo., is the date of the 
first mention of Friends in the extant min- 
utes, when the Monthly Meeting agreed that 
“the First-day meetings should be one day 
at Oyster Bay and another at Matinecock ; 
and to begin about the 1!th hour, and the 
weekday meeting to begin about the 1st hour 
in the afternoon.” 

Friends soon felt the strong arm of the 
law in various ways: thus in 1675, Thos. 
Case [a Ranter] while preaching is arrested 
hy the constable. In the 9th mo. 1677, 
Isaac Horner says: “ Being warned to train 
three times, but refusing, Mat. Harvey, con- 
stable, and John Wilkes, Sergeant, with 
seven men more, did violently arrest a horse 
and take him away from me, their demand 
being but 153. They kept him the first night 
in another man’s pasture. Next day they 
led him to Oyster Bay to sell. Then they 
setting up an inch of candle that he that bid 
the most for the horse, before it burned out, 
should have him. When they were at this, 
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two men went into them uuknown to me, and) casion of the marriage of his daughter Mary 


demanded of them what they required of 
me, that they should take away so good-like 
a horse. They said: ‘ Yesterday but 15s., 
but to-day 20s.’ These two paid 20s., and sent 
me my horse again.” 

Distraints for not performing military ser- 
vice were frequent. Thus, “ in 9th mo. 1677, 
Mat. Prier* and his son John refusing to 
work at their Fort at Oyster Bay, and John 
not training, Robt. Cole took away by vio- 
lence a cow, and prised her at £4 2s. 6d. In 
10th mo., 1676, John Underhill refusing to 
train or to work at their fort, Edward French, 
Sergeant, took by violence from him a heifer, 
and got two men to prise it, and they prised it 
to £2, In 1678, was taken from J vi Feake, 
for not training, a steer come four year old, 
to the value of £3; from John Underhill, a 
saddle, prised at £1 7s.; from Isaac Horner, 
a saddle, prised at £1 9s.; from Samuel An 
drews, a gun, prised at £1 10. 

Friends’ opposition to slavery was not yet 
developed, as we see by the following extract 
from the minutes : 

“1684, 14th of 8th mo. At our Half 
Year’s meeting at Matinecock, the necessity 
of John Adam’s [of Flushing,] being laid 
before this meeting for their consideration, 
and assistance for some speedy supply for 
part of the payment for a negro man that he 
hath lately bought, the meeting appoints and 
desires John Bowne to take care in behalf of 
the meeting to procure a sum of money on as 
cheap terms as he can for the supply afore- 
= and the meeting engage to reimburse 

im.” 

Friends sometimes left legacies for the sup- 
port of the poor of the meeting. Thus in 
1695, Wm. Fowler paid £4 4s. 4d. in part of 
a legacy left by Mary Feake. In 1748, 
John Prior left the Society £100. In 1779, 
Joshua Cock left £50, and Mary Mott, 5. 

The Ranters, disciples of one John Perrot, 
were disowned by Friends fer their fanati- 
cism, yet Friends had to bear the reproach of 
their lawlessness. Thos. Chalkley says: “We 
had a meeting at Matinecock 1698, where I 
met with the Ranters, who disturbed our 
meeting. Like Paul, I fought with beasts 
there.” 

We give another instance of the disturb- 
ances of Friends’ meetings by these Ran- 
ters. 

1699, 28th of 6th mo. Thos. Story says: 
“We had a meeting at John Feak’s on oc- 


* Mat. Prier is mentioned by Besse as a sufferer 
for his principles in Uld Eogland. In 1674, he was 
travelling companion with Hannah Wright in Mary- 
land. When crossing to the western shore, the 
boat with seven on board overset in the night, and 
‘Hannah, with two others, drowned. 












to Henry Cock. To it came some of the 
Ranters of Oyster Bay, and during the greater 


part of the time were prety still, save only 


an old man who sometimes hooted like an 


owl and made a ridiculous noise (as their 


manner is) and the marriage being solemn- 
ized, he stood up and bore his testimony (as 


he called it) against our set forms, and cried 
for liberty to the oppressed seed which, said 
he, is oppressed with your forms, meaning 
the manner of the celebration of our mar- 
riages, generally approved by mankind as 
the most decent of all. 
to them, Truth being over them and the 
meeting ended well.” 


We said not much 


Roger Gill thus speaks of the same occur- 


rence: “ A large meeting it was, and also to 
it came severa 
meeting-time were all pr 

that stood without and gave a great hollow, 
being possessed with an evil spirit, roaring 
like a bear, which caused some lightness in 
the meeting. I being standing up a speak- 
ing, the zeal of the Lord sprang in me and 
the power of the Lord fell upon me and 
judgment from the spirit of God went out 
against them. 
them to the mad folks of Bedlam. 


of the Ranters, but in the 
etty civil except one 


It was with me to compare 


[ also showed the people what Bedlam was, 
and what frenzies the mad folks raised there. 


As to these people’s practices, they are lewd 
and lascivious, who would fain be called by 
the name of “ New Quakers,” 


and in their 
pretences cry out, “ Liberty to the seed of 


God as in the beginning,” whilst in reality 


their desires are neither to come under the 


censure of the Spirit of Truth that would 


reprove them for their frenzies, nor under the 
punishment of any just laws that would lay 
hold on them for their offenses: but liberty 
to commit sin without control is what they 
only want. So too, their manner of worship 
is this: when they meet, some fall a-singing, 
some a-dancing, some shouting and howling, 
some jumping straight upwards, some smok- 
ing tobacco,” others talking, some preaching, 
others praying; and all this is performed 
together, by which it doth plainly appear 
that the seed of the Devil hath as much lib- $ 
erty in them as in the beginning, and more 
than it ought to have. However, the Lord’s 
power that day kept them under in the meet- 
ing, and it ended in a divine sense of the 
Lord’s presence. But after the meeting 
was ended, some Friends spoke a few words 
to them that set them a madding, for which 
I was grieved and said to the Friends : ‘Words 
do but provoke them, because their life is 
in them; nothing but God’s blessed power 


~ * Friends on Long Island had drawn up a paper 
against smoking tobacco as early as 1685, 
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can put them to silence.’ So then we with- 
drew into a little room; and when these 
Ranters had sung, danced and holloed a lit- 
tle, away they departed.” 

As we are not able to give a connected nar- 
rative, the reader must take up with such de- 
tached passages as have come in our way. 

1702, 27th of 12th mo. “ The Quarterly 
Meeting agree that there shall be a meeting 
kept at the house of John Feakes once ever 
year upon the last First-day in the Eighth 
month.” 

1707, 31st of 10th mo. “Friends make 
choice of Henry Cock and Jobn Prier, to 
visit Friends in their families, to see that 
things are kept in order.” 

1711, dist of 8th mo. “James Cock and 
John Prier are appointed to give an account 
to the Quarterly Meeting how our meeting is 
kept. 1714, 26th of 3d mo. The —- 
= and belonging to Matinecock are duly 

ept.” 

1715, 30th of 10th mo.“ Died, Mary, wife 
of Henry Cock. She sometimes had a few 
words in testimony* and prayer in meeting.” 

1722, 29th of lst mo. John Fothergill 
says: “ We had a meeting where many peo- 
ple not of our profession came in, and a 
blessed opportunity it was made to us; many 
hearts were reached with the life of Truth.” 

1724, 30th of 10th mo. “Henry Cock is 
appointed visitor in room of James Cock, 
who, being ill and weak of body, cannot per- 
form the service thereof.” 

Up to this time Friends had met at private 
houses such as Mat. Prier’s, John Feake’s, 
John Underhill’s, and his widow, Mary’s; 
but now a public meeting-house was talked 
of; and on the 31st of 1st mo., 1725, “ Thos. 
Pearsall and Samuel Underhill were appoint- 
ed to receive the money subscribed for the 
building the meetiug-house near Matine- 
cock,” 

1725, 10th mo. Thos. Chalkley says: “We 
went to Samuel Underhill’s and visited his 
weak brother, and the Lord mightily re- 
freshed us together. Next day we had a 
large meeting. Thence to Thos, Pearsall’s 
and had an evening meeting.” ae 
“We again had a very large meeting at 
Thos. Pearsall’s, and likewise a good large 
meeting the day after, being First day, at 
Matinecock, wherein the Kingdom of Christ 
was exalted, and his example and doctrine 
closely recommended, &c. I was fainty after 
meeting, but resting a little, soon grew better, 
so that we had an evening meeting at James 
Cock’s, where one came and told us we must 
not eat any flesh, but I took the Bible and 
showed him proof to the contrary.” 








*That is in public speaking. 
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1743. John Griffith accompanied by John 
Sykes, attended the Yearly Meeting held on 

irst-day. He says: “It was a an and 
precious meeting, many not of our Society 
being there. The Lord was pleased to open 
the doctrine of His Kingdom largely, and 
His glorious Truth was over all.” 

The feelings of Friends at that day in re- 
gard to monuments for the dead may be gath- 
ered from a minute of 27th of 9th mo., 1751: 
“Some gravestones are set up in Friends’ 
burying ground at Matinecock, with some 
superfluous inscriptions ingraved therein, con- 
trary to the use and practice of Friends. 
Therefore this Monthly a appoints a 
committee to treat with the relations of the 
deceased, in order to remove the said stones 
from the grave yard, and to inform them that 
Friends cannot be satisfied with such super- 
fluous inscripfions on their graves, and in 
case the relations do not comply with the 
necessary orders, then Jacob Seaman, Richard 
Valentine, Thos. Rushmore, Joseph Wood, 
John and Joshua Cock are directed to re- 
move them themselves.” 1762, 27th of 10th 
mo, “John and Joshua Cock, Amos Un- 
derhill, and Thos. Pearsall are directed to 
remove the grave-stones and do up the graves 
of those who have no near relations.” 

It was customary to appoint two pers 
of worth and dignity to be present at Friends’ 
weddings in order to restrain rude hilarity. 
Such a committee report to the meeting, 31st 
of 7th mo. 1765, that at the marriage of 
Jacob Coles and Sarah Cock, “things were 
soberly carried on at both the young people’s 
parents’ houses; but missing some of the 
company,they walked out somewhere from the 
house and found the young men (mostly not 
belonging to Friends except two,) had been 
playing ball, and they were spoken to for it 
and desisted. The committee are directed to 
treat with the two on that account and report 
to the meeting.” 

1768, 27th of 4th mo. “ The south side of 
the meeting house is to be shingled and some 
other things belonging to it repaired.” 

776, 26th of 6th mo. “The cost of re- 
pairing the meeting-house and stable was 
£22 93. 4d. The Friends were desired to 
subscribe what they were free to do, and 
then bring to the Monthly Meeting an ac- 
count of what was behind.” ‘The deficiency, 
£11 7s. 2d., was made up by Westbury, Cow 
Neck and Bethpage meetings.” 

1779, 8th mo. “ Isaac Rushmore, an elder, 
departed this life, who appeared to be an hon- 
est, serviceable Friend, concerned for the 
proeperity of Truth and our Society.” 

1781, 26th of 12th mo. While the Revo- 
lutionary war was in full blast, the peaceable 
principles of Friends were turned to the right 
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education of youth in such learning as would 
fit them for the business of life ; and school 
houses for Friends’ children were to be built 
in the several meetings. Matinecock sub- 
. seribed £142 63. as its quota toward the 
school stock. The plan did not, however, 
work satisfactorily, and on the 24th of 9th 
mo., 1787, Matinecock received back as its 
share of the common fund, £76 17s. 

1782, 28th of 7th mo. “Mary Post has 
some draft in her mind to visit Friends’ fami- 
lies within Matinecock Meeting. Wm. Val- 
entine also-expressed a draft.” 

1784, 26th of 5th mo. “The meeting 
house needs some smal] repairs: cost £4 
2s. 8d.” 

1785, 30th of 11th mo. “A committee is 


to get a new stove and lead fur the meeting- 
house.” 


1786, 6th of 9th mo. 
ing is discontinued.” 

1797, 3d of 9th mo. Richard Jordan says : 
“On First-day we went to meeting, which 
was large, there being a considerable number 
present who were not of our Society. Here 
my spirit was uncommonly baptized into feel- 
ing on account of a state of infidelity and dis- 
belief in Christ Jesus the Saviour of the 
world, and my mouth was opened largely on 
the subject in a manner I thought strange 
of, amongst so many Friends; but I was 
afterwards informed that these principles 
much prevailed in that neighborhood, and 
that there was a number present who were 
supposed to have imbibed those dark princi- 
ples of deism. The meeting ended in solemn 
prayer, and the Lord’s Truth was this day 
exalted over all to the humbling and con- 
founding of the gainsayers. We went after 
meeting to Silas Downing’s, and several 
Friends coming in after dinner, we had a 
heart-tendering opportunity together.” 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME THOUGHTS CONNECTED WITH THE 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF FRIENDS. 

BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

Practical Quakerism consists in faithful 
obedience to the “ still, small voice,” which is 
the voice of God, speaking to thesoul. 

Not that Friends believe that they, as a 
Society, possess any privileges from the good 
Father that are not equally tendered to all 
the rest of mankind on the same conditions. 
The Friends bear emphatic testimony to the 
_ beauty of holiness, the riches of Divine love, 

and the universality of the Grace of God— 
this Grace being a knowledge of His will, 
with a power to obey it. The Society of 
Friends has no creed. A creed is necessa- 
rily fixed, and does not admit of growth, ex- 
pansion and progress, which they regard as 
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inherent characteristics of humanity, by which 
man is distinguished from all other animals. 
They regard as of binding, daily obligation, 
the fundamental injunction of Géorge Fox : 
“ Mind the Light,” “ Hear and Obey,” “ Let 
obedience keep pace with knowledge,” all 
meaning the eame thing, which is, to live, day 
by day, up to the highest convictions of right 
and duty, that are revealed to our watchful 
consciousness ; recognizing the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of all men, with 
the filial and fraternal obligations which this 
recognition imposes. 

This is the simple doctrine of Friends, to 
which they invite all people. This, their 
“platform,” is broad enough, and strong 
enough, they believe, to hold and sustain the 
whole race. Friends do not ask nor desire 
other people to join their outward religious 
Organization. ‘This, of itself, will do no good. 
But their earnest desire is, that every indi- 
vidual shall become practically obedient to 
the every-day teaching of the Spirit of God 
in their own hearts, and thus become mem- 
bers of the Church triumphant, experiencing 
a foretaste of Heaven. For a heart that is 
obedient to the Spirit of God, is under the 
government of God; God reigns in that 
heart ; and where God reigns, there is His 
kingdom—there is Heaven, and there is joy, 
now and forever. “ Behold, the kingdom of 
God is within you.” 

That all mankind may enjoy this great 
privilege of being led and guided by the 
Spirit of God, there is abundant Scripture 
testimony to prove. And here, I would have 
it understood, that Friends do not regard the 
Truths of Scripture as being true merely be- 
cause they are there recorded, but they were 
written because they were true, and all Truth 
being eternal, they being true then, are true 
now and for all time. 

In support of this testimony, we read as the 
language of the Most High: ‘“ When Israel 


-| was a child, I loved him, and I called my 


son out of Egypt.” “I took him by the 
hand, and led him in the way in which he 
should go; and I was to him a God, and he 
was to me a son.” This encouraging lan- 
guage applies to every soul that wrestles for 
the blessing. God is no respecter of per- 
sons. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. He leads every one by impressions 
upon his heart, if only he is faithfully obedi- 
ent thereunto, in the way of truth, justice, 
love, patience, purity and holiness, and thus 
they do the work of righteousness, and ex- 
perience that “the work of righteousness is 
peace, and the effect of it quietness and as- 
surance forever.” 

To the same point we read: “ Thus saith 
the Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
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. we would avail ourselves of our great privi- 








Israel, Iam the Lord thy God, that teacheth 
thee to profit ; that leadeth thee in the way 
in which thou shouldst go.” This language 
applies to every member of the human fami- 
ly, who is willing to avail himself of the privi- 
lege. All can be taught “ to profit.” Not as 
man teaches, with a voice of words, and im- 
parting no ability to do what is taught, 
mere words cannot reach the soul ; and noth- 
ing out what does reach the soul, can profit 
it, purify it, strengthen it, and bring it into 
the Divine nature. 

To like effect it is recorded: “It is shown 
unto thee, oh man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee but 
to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” Since God is un- 
deniably just, and He requires man to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
Him, He must graciously impart power to 
comply with all these requisitions. In order 
“to walk with Him,” we must walk in Truth, 
in justice, in love, in mercy, in purity, in 
holiness, and in obedience to the require- 
ments of all His attributes, and then are we 
saved from all sin. 

Aud, also, to the same effect : “‘ The Grace 
of God, which bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared unto all men, teaching them that deny- 
ing ungodliness and the world’s lusts, they 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world.” 


Oh! how happy would it be for all, if only 


leges, and “let obedience keep pace with 
knowledge,” by “ minding the Light.” 

And again: “They shall not teach every 
man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Koow the Lord ; for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them to the great- 
est of them, saith the Lord: I will put my 
laws into their hearts, and I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a people. For 
I will he merciful to their unrighteousness, 
and their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more.” 

Wonderful privileges ! glorious promises ! 
And they are all “ Yea and Amen forever !” 

These encouraging truths of Scripture har- 
monize beautifully with the highest concep- 
tions we are capable of forming of the good- 
ness, jastice, love, and mercy of God, and His 
Fatherly care of His rational children. 

But we have other confirmation of the im- 
portant fact, that God guides, instructs, and 
aids His children—all who are willing to be 
guided and instructed by Him. 

According to right reason, the infinitely 
wise, good, just and omnipresent Father, 
would not bring his helpless child into ex- 
istence, and then, notwithstanding the great 
and important responsibilities resting upon 
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it, leave it without access to a reliable Guide 
and Helper in every case of necessity and 
emergency. When Queen Victoria, the pres- 
ent good sovereign of Englard, permitted her 
oldest son, heir to the throne, to visit this 
country some years ago, she selected the 


wisest statesmen and the best physician of 
her kingdom to accompany him, with earn- 


est commands and instructions to take the 


best possible care, in every respect, of her 
beloved child. 

Could the Sovereign of the whole world, 
the Eternal and Universal Father, the loving 
and tender Parent, do less for every child He 
sends forth on the journey of life, through its 
varied perplexities and dangers, than this 
mother did for her son ? 

Now, a perfect guide, such as is needed in 
life, must be able to take in a view of the 
whole journey, not only the past and present, 
but the future also. This cannot be man. 
It cannot be a book or books. Such Guide 
can only be the Omniscient God. 

That man is favored with the privilege of 
having such a Guide, “ the Light within,” ac- 
cords with the experience of the wise and 
good of all ages, as well as with the Scrip- 
tures, as already shown. 

The same important fact finds further con- 
firmation in the phenomena of animal in- 
stinct. Instinct in animals is, unquestiona- 
bly, Deity acting through sentient matter. 
No other adequate cause can be assigned for 
it. It is not education, it is not tradition. 
It is perfect in its office. It never changes. 
When uninfluenced by human disturbances, 
it never runs into excess. It never falls short 
of its requirements and necessities ; 

‘Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way ; 

While meaner things which instinct leads, 
Are rarely known to stray.” — Cowper. 


Each kind of insect deposits its eggs on 
such plants or substances as will nourish its 
young. The young turkies, almost as soon 
as hatched, will, at a certain sound of their 
mother denoting danger, all immediately try 
to conceal themselves. The water-fowls, and 
many kinds of birds, migrate southward in 
the cold season, and return again in the 
spring to lay their eggs and hatch their young, 
all with unerring certainty. And well and 
truly has it been said, that 
“‘ He who from zone to zone, 

Guides through thetracklessair theircertain flight, 
In the long journey we must tread alone, 

Will lead our steps aright.” —Bryant. 
Therefore, we cannot doubt that if man was 
as attentive and obedient to his Instinct— 
this same Guide differently manifested—as 


insects, birds, and other existences are to . 
theirs, he would be as unerringly directed aa 
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they are, in everything that concerns his eter- | —proceed from man acting under Divine 


nal interests and welfare. 

How great are man’s privileges! How 
dignified and noble the position he occupies ! 
He is the active recipient of the attributes of 
Deity, and invited and empowered to co-oper- 
ate with the Eternal Father in diffusing 
blessings and dispensing good to Hiscreatures ; 
“made a little lower than the angels,” 
“ crowned with glory and honor,” and “ hav- 
ing dominion over the works of the Divine 
hand.” These are man’s privileges and capa- 
bilities, to be attained by watchfulness and 
faithful obedience. He then becomes a 
“ ministering spirit,’ under the guidance of 
the Father, and with the power from the 
Father, doing the Father's work. The 
Father works in these obedient ones, both to 
will and todo of His good pleasure ; and 
what they thus do, He does. The work is 
His and the power His, and to Him be all the 
glory ascribed. The instrument He will 
fully reward. 

A person in a stream of deep water and un- 
able to swim, or in any outward difficulty or 
danger, cannot be extricated without the prac- 
tical human aid of himself or others. His 
own prayer, (I speak it reverently) or the 
united prayers of all mankind, cannot save 
him without human aid. Let us keep this 
in mind, and with it our responsibility con- 
sequent thereon, and maintain a state of due 
watchfulness. God works by instruments in 
the outward affairs of men. He has created 
us social beings, and placed in our hearts a 
feeling of kindness and sympathy that prompts 
to immediate action whenever occasion may 
require. He puts it into the hearts of His 
watchful, obedient children, to be hands and 
feet for Him, and minister to the relief, as- 
sistance, or necessities of those who need aid. 
Thus such obedient ones become agents or 
ministering angels of the Most High. What 
a dignified position ! 

This is the means appointed by Deity for 
conveying special blessings and favors to 
mankind, working through human instru- 
ments, thus binding them more closely in a 
common brotherhood, cemented by love 
and practical good-will. The instrument, 
whether ministering in word or deed, will 
frequently be wholly ignorant of the favors 
and blessings transmitted through His instru- 
mentality, they being known only by the 
heart of the recipient, and the good Being 
who confers them. 

All the special blessings and comforts ex- 
tended to the different members of the human 
family—assistance to the poor and suffering ; 
help to the widow and the orphan ; care and 
instruction tothe young ; kindness and coun- 
sel 'to those setting out in the business of life ; 


illumination and government, and comforted 
am I in the belief that the number of these 
willing instruments, these ministering angels 
of the Most High, is increasing, although, 
probably, giving little external sign in any 
other way. And, if we can only be brought 
fully to recognize this important fact, the in- 
crease will become more rapid. In order to 
become His true and efficient instruments we 
must first labor to be brought into entire har- 
mony with the good Being, in all respects, 
clothed with the Spirit, and then abiding in 
a state of sensitive watch fulness, act promptly 
in conformity to every impress or manifesta~ 
tion of duty. 

On the other hand, all the special suffering, 
cruelty, injustice, misery of all kinds, endured 
by the different members of the human fami- 
ly, proceed from man—one’s self or others— 
when in a state of disobedience or rebellion 
against the Most High. For the good Being, 
in his marve)lous condescension in the free- 
dom which He has bestowed upon man, has 
imparted to him the power even to rebel 
against his Maker, and disobey His known com- 
mands. Hence proceed all the special evil, 
misery and suffering in the world. May these 
thoughts claim our deepest reflection, and 
may this reflection tend to individual pro- 
fit ! 

Every desire and effort to act right and do 
good is practical prayer ; and every feeling 
of happiness and enjoyment from the bless- 
ings of which we are partakers, is practical 
and acceptable thanksgiving and praise ; but 
these active and healthy engagements of the 
soul are greatly intensified when they are de- 
signed for an intelligent Being, who, we are 
strengthened to believe, smiles upon and 
blesses the effort, and accepts with approba- 
tion the grateful exotions of the heart. 

When the Apostle John was “ in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day,” which is the time when- 
ever we are willing the Lord shall reign in 
our hearts, he wrote: “ He that hath an 
ear let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the Churches : To him that overcometh will 1 
give to eat of the Tree of Life that is in the 
midst of the Paradise of God ;” and this it is 
the high privilege of every one to enjoy. 


tO 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
FIRST MONTHLY MEETING AT NEW SALEM. 


The accompanying Minute may be of in- 
terest, as it is a copy of the original, unani- 
mously adopted by the Friends of Salem, 
New Jersey, on their feeling the need of or- 
ganization, for the promotion of Truth, and 
the maintenance of good order amongst them- 
selves, in their then infant colony, and to 
“ consider of outward circumstances,” (meetings 
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for worship “having been previously held) 
“and that those of them who walked disor- 
derly should be properly treated with, and 
their evil deeds and practices testified against, 
In & way that might answer to the witness of 
God within them. If they could not be restor- 
ed, a testimony was given that they were no 
longer of them, they were no longer responsible 
for their conduct.* This settlement of friends 
was at that time, perhaps, the largest and 
most influential in this couutry, having thus 
early established a Monthly Meeting, and 
this Minute appears to be their first rule of 
discipline. As occasion required, they no 
doubt made additional rules, until the Yearly 
Meeting was held, which from time to time, 
with the experience of the different Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings making known their 
wants, agreed upon rules for the government 
of the whole, in order that there might be 
uniformity of action, and a harmonious labor 
preserved throughout its borders. W. G. 


_Nore.—It appears that by recommenda- 
tion of George Fox, a Monthly Meeting was 
established in Maryland on the river Wye, 
4th month, 1676, and one established at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, in 1678. Some of our 
antiquarians think the one in Maryland the 
first Monthly Meeting of Friends held in 
America, aud Salem the second ; perhaps oth- 
ers may have an earlier record. 

“At a Meeting held last day of the 5th 
month, 1676, it was unanimously considered 
that the first-second day of the week in the 
sixth month, that Friends do meet in the 
town of New Salem, in Fenwick’s Colony, and 
all Friends thereunto do monthly meet to- 
gether to consider of outward circumstances 
and business ; and if such that have been con- 
vinced, and walked disorderly, that they may 
in all gravity and uprightness to God, and ia 
tenderuess of spirit, and love to their souls, 
be admonished, exhorted, and also reproved, 
and their evil deeds and practices testified 
against in the wisdom of God, and in the au- 
thority of Truth, that may answer the wit- 
ness of God within them.” 

“Signed by Samuel Nicholson, John Fen- 
wick, Edward Champney, Robert Wade, Ed- 
ward Wade, Richard Guy, Isaac Smart, Sam- 
uel Hedge and James Nevil.” 


GREAT sorrows nobly borne are great dig- 
nities ; they draw us near to heaven, and give 
us ecstatic moments when we cease to feel 
our own weakness, save only as the greater 
capacity for the fullness of God. Those who 
deny this have never eaten in tears their 
daily bread, nor watched out weeping the 
mournful midnight hours. 





~ * See introduction to our discipline, particularly 
the third paragraph. W. G. 









SANTEE AGENCY, 


Benj. Chase—Esteemed Friend :—Agreea- 
bly to thy request, I am writing thee in re- 
gard to my view of affairs at this place. 

I find the Indians much farther advanced 
in civilization: than I expected. They are 
a dusky-hued people, as tradition paints 
them, but mostly dressed in citizen’s clothes, 
and many of them are living, or trying to 
live. as we do. I believe many of them real- 
ly desire to learn, and some of the women 
I have become interested in, as they seem 
willing to be taught. 

There is much need among them for bed- 
ding, and the Agent and myself have con- 
cluded that if Friends of Ohio and Genesee 
Yearly Meetings will furnish us with cotton 
and some muslin for lining, I will assist them 
in quilting, thus not only furnishing them 
with bedding, but showing them how to pre- 
pare it. 

We are ig need of dried apples, and if 
Friends in our Quarterly Meeting could send 
us a box of them it would be very accepta- 
ble. Anything forwarded should be ad- 
dressed to Joseph Webster, U.S. I. A., San- 
tee Agency, Nebraska, care of John H. 
Charles, Sioux City, Iowa. The Agent is 
very genial and kind, doing all in his power 
for the good of his people. 

We are intending, as soon as a new office 
building can be erected, to fit up the old of- 
fice and start a Manual Labor School on a 
small scale, to teach the young girls the ru- 
diments of cooking, and giving them some 
insight in cutting and fitting dresses, ete. In 
the meantime I am visiting them in their 
houses, trying to acquaint myself with their 
needs and capacities for business. 

Thy Friend, 
Mary V. FREEMAN. 

Goop, kind, true, holy words dropped in 
conversation may be little thought of, but 
they are like see is of flower or fruitful tree 
falling by the wayside, borne by some birds 
afar, haply thereafter to fringe with beauty 
some barren mountain side, or to make glad 
some lonely wilderness. 











FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

Under our varied allotments, some of 
which are hard to bear, we may derive, my 
dear friend, comfort from the assurance that 
if in all our ways we acknowledge the great 
Ruler of the universe, we will be blessed with 
His guidance. This-conditional assurance 
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places within our reach the blessing of heav- 


enly direction. Let us not slight it nor fail 
to do our part in order to secure it. 

There is much involved in the language, 
“In all thy ways acknowledge Him.” We 
must so walk as remembering that we hold 
communion with one whose ways are perfect. 
An habitual recognition of the great fact that 
we are even always in the presence of Infinite 
Purity, is in itself a preservative, for surely 
if we abide under this secret acknowledg 
ment, it will not be easy to do an unholy 
thing. , 

Ah yes, if we acknowledge the Lord in all 
our ways, the light of His countenance will 
enlighten our darkness and make our other- 
wise crooked paths straight. I sometimes 
think that parents would be greatly helped 
in their responsible charge did they endeavor 
to cultivate in their children, even when very 
young, an habitual sense of the Divine pres- 
ence. It would do much toward, keeping them 
pure and lovely, and, as they greWolder,under 
this influence they would avoid the paths 


that lead to a separation from infinite purity 
and love. 





How much encouragement there is in the 
language, “Draw nigh unto God and He 
will draw nigh unto you,” and how full it is 
-—confined to no one state, but applying alike 
to all. The high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, even the erring, if willing to turn 
from the wrong, to cease to do evil, are in- 
cluded in the invitation and promise. It is 
well, my dear friend, for us to feel that we 
have a personal interest in these blessed words, 
for they invite us to an intimate communion 
with the High and Holy One, who, while He 
inhabiteth eternity, condescends in the plen- 
titude of His love to visit the heart of man. 
The indwelling of the Divine Spirit is often 
brought into view in the public services of 
our ministers, but it is a subject that cannot 
be exhausted, for it is based upon the univer- 
sality and impartiality of the love of Him 
whose free grace is dispensed alike to all 
everywhere. The grace of God that bring- 
eth salvation, hath appeared unto all men. 
And yet I sometimes fear with some, it has 
become as a “tale twice told.” If so with 
any, it must be because it has not become a 
matter of personal experience, but has only 
been known through the hearing of the ear. 
To the language formerly uttered, “ Come 
see a man that has told me all things what 
soever I did; is nut this the Christ?” the 
response was, “ Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying, but we have heard for our- 
selves.” This experimental knowledge is far 
more valuable than all the outward testimony 


that can be gathered. We know the worth of 





oe 


that which our own hands have h@ , and 
this knowledge so jar as it is ours should 
stimulate us to press after an increase. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1872. 





Tue ORIGIN OF THE PLAIN LANGUAGE.— 
That which gave to the “thee” and “thou” 
of our early Friends their value and signifi- 
cance was the sincerity that lay behind them. 
They desired that the words should represent 
the thought. When they addressed one 
person they used the singular pronoun. It 
was not the knowledge that they had the 
grammars of that day on their side, that gave 
them courage to brave imprisonment and ob- 
loquy, but they believed themselves required 
even in so small a matter to conform their 
language to truth and sincerity. There are 
periods in the progress of society when some 
one evil seems to attain to such gigantic size, 
as to force itself upon attention. Happily 
for the welfare of mankind the law of reac- 
tion comes in at this point, and through the 
faithfulness of those who see and deplore the 
evil, and who are willing to suffer, if need be, 
for its removal, the attention of all is finally 
called to it, and a better state of things is 
brought about. It was in one of such peri- 
ods, as history te'ls us, that the Society of 
Friends arose. Language and manners, es- 
pecially among what were regarded as the 
higher and cultivated classes, had become in- 
flated, extravagant, and therefore untruthful, 
The “ bowings and scrapings” used with 
mock humility by the “great” to each other, 
and required by them from inferiors, would 
now be considered ridiculous. And so of 
language. Fulsome flattery of the so-called 
great and fawning adulation were common, 
and infected all ranks except the thoughtful, 
retired few, who in secret deplored this state 
of things and wondered whether it would 
continue until truth and sincerity were swept 
from the land. We have inherited the “thee” 
and “thou” from these truthful, honest 
forefathers. Have we also inherited the 
truthfulness and the honesty? Do we who 
use the “ plain” language do so from habit, 
or from principle? If the latter, the truth- 
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fulness upon which it rests, and without|tend to clearness of view, induce an ac- 
which it is of little value, (since modern | curate habit of mind and give a. wider out- 


grammar can change its significance,) will 
be carried out in all our words and actions. 
Are we falling in with nocustoms that foster in- 
sincerity? Do we never allow custom—fashion 
to regulate our household economy, our dress, 
our social intercourse in opposition to what 
we ourselves know to be rigbt, fitting and 
becoming? Do we speak the truth to each 
other in love? Do we never express what 
we do not feel, even from kind motives? Are 
we careful that our words shall truly express 
our thoughts, or do we frame our speech to 
please those we address? It was for refusing 
to do this at the expense of truth that our 
early Friends suffered. 


Let us not conclude that having inherited 
certain modes of speech which in the days of 
our forefathers were outward signs of inward 
truth and sincerity, that all we have now to 
do is to be faithful in the observance of these 
forms. It is comparatively easy now to comply 
with these, but not so easy to watch over our- 
selves, lest we fall into modes of speech and 
custom as inconsistent with truthfulness, as 
the “ you” toasingle person. Itis probable 
that much of the deception and even false- 
hood that mingle in the popular code of 
politeness may have had their origin in kind 
feelings. To be able to conceal our dislikes, 
to appear pleased when we are not, to keep 
all our emotions within the bounds of pro- 
priety ; all this, whatever be the motive, 
tends, no doubt, to smoothe away asperities 
from social intercourse. But it can only reg- 
ulate the outward conduct. It cannot re- 
move vanity and selfichness, and it often 
tends to foster insincerity. It is not neces- 
sary to be abrupt and rude in order to be 
sincere and truthful. Christian love, the 
fruit of which is gentleness, is a better lubri- 
cator of social intercourse than any code of 
mere politeness. 

Would not the subject we have here but 
hinted at, form an interesting and instructive 
topic for conversation at some of our social 
gatherings? Not only the forms of speech 
we daily use, but some of our social customs 
might be brought under review, for approval 
or condemnation. Such a discussion would 


look on the domain of truth. 

Do we suppose that our “early Friends” 
came simultaneously to the conclusion that 
the forms of speech and manners prevalent 
in that day were corrupt and untruthful, and 
that they resolved with one accord they would 
no longer practice them? This is not likely. 
Long before persecution made them conspicu- 
ous, these thoughtful, earnest, truthful men 
aud women must have pondered these things 
in their hearts, and talked of them as they 
sat by their firesides. Many of them no doubt 
had been trained by concerned parents from 
earliest childhood to speak the truth and 
brave the consequences. George Fox tells us 
that his father went by the appellation of 
“ righteous Christer,” and that his mother was 
of the “stock of the martyrs,” 

The thoughtful mind in proportion as it is 
itself emancipated from the thraldom of 
fashion and corrupt custom, cannot but look 
with sorrow and alarm at the increasing ex- 
tent to which they are moulding our speech, 
our manners, our dress and our household ar- 
rangements, so that even the simplicity of 
childhood is not spared. Can we not by in- 
dividual faithfulness, by acting out our own 
convictions, do something toward a return to 
true simplicity? Or shall we continue to 
slide along, taking things as they are, falling 
in with customs which our best judgment 
disapproves, until some great commercial cri- 
sis or some social revolution sweeps like a 
tornado over us, and we learn through suffer- 
ing and privation how to estimate and use 
our manifold blessings. 


<2 


MARRIED. 

THOMPSON—BARNARD.—On 5th day the 24th 
of 10th month, 1872, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Green Street, Philadel- 
phia, George Thompson, of New Garden, to Sarah 
M. Barnard of Philadelphia. 

HAWXHURST—THOMAS.—On Third-day the 
15th of 10th mo., 1872, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Norristown, Pa., under the care of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, Daniel K. Hawxhurst, of Alexan- 
dria, Va., to Maria S., only daughter of Elijah and 
Jane L. Thomas. 

Oe 


DIED. 


GAWTHROP.—At Church Hill, Queen Anns Co., 
Md., on 4th day the 9th of 10th mo., 1872, of typhoid 
pneumonia, Thomas T. Gawthrop, in the 49th year 
of his age. He was beloved by all who knew him. 
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HARRY.—0Oo the morning of the 9:h of 9th mo., 
1872, Joel Harry, in the 30th year of his age; a 
member of Fawn Particularand Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting. His sufferings, which for a long time were 


severe, be bore with Christian fortitude. ‘ May he 
rest in peace.” 


THORNE —Io London, England, on the 14th of 
10th m»., 1872, Lydia Aun, wife of Jonathan Thorne ; 
a member of New York Montbly Meeting. 


for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Quarterly Session of Philad. First- 
day School Association was held in Salem 
Meeting-house, N. J, on 10th month 19th. 
The present meeting-house was built in 1772, 
and of course is now 100 years old. The 
Monthly Meeting was first established at 
“ New Salem ” in 5th month, 1676, and the 
Quarterly Meeting in 1682. 

On the 19th inst. there was a large attend- 
ance; 83 delegates answered to their names, 
and for 8 absentees, reasons were assigned. 
46 reports were read, embracing some from 
new schools. Four such have been opened 
since the previous meeting, viz: at Bristol, Pa., 
Hockessin, Del.; Rancocas, N. J.; Girard 
Avenue, Philad.; also a Sewing School for 
poor children at West Chester. 

he reports were generally encouraging, 
and several of them suggested neighborhoods 
where it was thought an advantage would re- 
sult in the establishment of First-day schools. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
informed of their action in the attendance 
of Conferences and visits to schools, It was 
thought that more attention in visiting 
schools would be desirable. 

The variableness of the circulation of 
“Scattered Seeds,” owing to some subscri- 
bing for the paper only while their school is in 
sersion, was alluded to, and it is desired that 
Friends endeavor to make their subscriptions 
for the entire year, and thus aid in mak- 
ing the paper sustain itself. 

The Annual Report to the General Con- 
ference as prepared by the Executive Com- 
mittee was adopted. 

It states that since the previous report in 
6th month, 1871, 26 new schools have been 
established besides that of Fallowfield, which 
was then stated as discontinued, but reopened 
about that date. Three new sewing schools 
for the poor have also been commenced. 

Including the Mission School in Wilming- 
ton we have 59 First-day Schools and three 
Bible Classes or First-day Reading Associa- 
tions and 4 sewing Schools for poor children. 

The reports are not so full as would be 
desirable, but as far as stated the aggregate 
number belonging to 55 First-day schools 
and Bible Ciasses was 411 officers and teach- 
a children, 961 adults, or a total of 
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In 39 of these schools reporting 1,982 chil- 
dren, only 625 are in membership with 
Friends. 

We think it safe to say that if the accounts 
reccived were completed, the total number con- 
nected with our schools would somewhat ex- 
ceed 4,000 persons, a very, large proportion 
of whom are not members of our religious 
Society. 

The children connected with the Sewing 
Schools and those meeting the mid-week 
Bible and Reading Classes are not included 
in these figures. 

Twenty-six delegates were named to attend 
the Conference. 

An epistle to the Baltimore Association 
was also adopted. 

Three valuable essays were received, two 
of them in reference to simplicity and the 
use of the plain Janguage; the other in re- 
gard to literature, was directed to accompany 
the report to the Conference. 

During the course of the meeting interest- 
ing remarks and valuable cautions were ex- 
pressed, and all present seemed satisfied that 
they had attended so good a meeting. 

By invitation of the several schools in 
Philadelphia the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Race Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, 1st month 18th, 1873. 

os. mm, 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 

In the erection of the Meeting-house on 
| Cherry Street above Fourth, a brick build- 
ing on the premises was altered so that a part 
of it should be adapted to school purposes, 
but these two rooms were rented for private 
| schools, taught by Catharine Robinson, (af- 
terwards Catharine Keese) and Mary B. 
Thomas, and subsequently by Aune Church- 
man. 

It was not until those born after the sepa- 
ration of 1827 were of an age to attend 
school that Friends began to feel the need of 
such institutions as Westtown, and the select 
and other schools in Philadelphia, which the 
other branch had taken possession of. 

The first item is in the women’s minutes 
of 11th month 18, 1829, viz: “ The education 
of such of our members as are in limited cir- 
cumstances, claimivg the attention of this 
Meeting, and the present funds not being 
sufficient for the purpose, a committee was 
appointed to collect subscriptions for a school 
fund,” who reported the next month, and 
the appropriation of the funds was left to the 
committee, who have the care of “Friends in 
straitened circumstances. Collections for 
this fund were taken up for a number of 
years. 
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1833, and the labors of the committee ap- 
pointed by it, tended to promote an interest 
in this important matter. We accordingly 
find that at the Monthly Meeting held 5th 
month 22, 1833, “the condition of schools 
within the limits of this Meeting being in- 
troduced by reading the extracts from the 
Yearly Meeting, to assist the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee in obtaining information, 
and in order that the concern of society on 
this interesting subject may be attended to, 
James Mott, James P. Parke, Nathan Shoe- 
maker, J. Wilson Moore, Edwin P. Atlee, 
Jonathan Palmer, Jr., James Andrews, Sa- 
rah Mason, Mary Biddle, Catharine Moore, 
Deborah F. Wharton, Esther Fisher, Susan- 
nah Pusey, Deborah Coates, Sarah J. Lee- 
dom, Jane Chapman and Margaret Atlee, 
were appointed. 

Agaip, llth month 20, 1833, a commu- 
nication from the Committee appointed at 
our last Yearly Meeting on the religious 
concern for the right education of our chil- 
dren being read, the following Friends are 
appointed to take the same into considera- 
tion, and give such attention to the subject as 
may comport with the concern of the Yearly 
Meeting: Edwin P. Atlee, Jonathan Palmer, 
Jr., Hugh Mellvain, Sr., Evan Lewis, James 
M. Jackson, Titus Bennett, Samuel Haydock 
and Joseph Parrish. Although no report 
from either of these committees is minuted, 
their consideration of the subject was evi- 
dently productive of good, as may be inferred 
from subsequent minutes, 

Sixth month 18, 1834. The establishment 
of a Library and Reading-room claiming at- 
tention, the subject was directed to be laid 
before the other two Monthly Meetings ; and 
to confer with their committees, Richard 
Price, Joseph Parrish, James Mott, James 
M. Jackson, Thomas Williams, Joel Atkin- 
son, Samuel Haydock, James Martin, Caleb 
Clothier, George Truman, Jacob W. Corlies, 
Edwin P. Atlee, Wm. Eyre, Charles Evans, 
Wm. C. Betts, Joseph Thorne, and Joha C. 
Evans, were appointed. 


Green Street Monthly Meeting not uniting 
with the concern, it rested until 12th month 
17, 1834, when it was again revived. “ Be- 
lieving that the establishment of a Library 
under the care of this Meeting would be use- 
ful to the members of our Religious Society, 
the following Friends are appointed to re- 
ceive donations of books and money, and to 
make other suitable arrangements to carry 
into effect this desirable object, and report 
when prepared, viz.: Wm. Wayne, James 
Mott, Caleb Clothier, Richard Price, Joseph 
Parrish, Thomas Parker, Samuel Hutchinson, 
T. Ellwood Chapman, Dillwyn Parrish, Wm. 
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Eyre, Edward Hopper, Benj. J. Leedom, 
James Willis, George Truman, Charles Long- 
streth and Jacob T. Williams.” 

Second month 25, 1835. The Committee 
reported that “ they are of the opinion there 
would be no difficulty in making a collection 
of books suited to the purpose and views of 
Friends could a suitable room be provided. 
The Committee, therefore, turned their atten- 
tion towards ascertaining if a sufficiency of 
funds could be obtained to erect a building 
for that object, and also a room to accommo~ 
date a school, and a fire-proof for such valua- 
ble papers as belong to the Monthly Meet- 
ing and the Representative Committee. It 
has been very satisfactory to find the deep 
interest which has been felt towards the ac- 
complishment of these desirable objects, and 
subscriptions have been freely and liberally 
made,” and the Comwittee believed that all 
the needed funds could be raised if the Month- 
ly Meeting would extend its approbation 
thereto, and recommend the erection of a 
building north of the Meeting-house, 46 by 
17 feet. 

The report was approved and “the Com~ 
mittee continued to attend thereto if sufficient 
funds can be raised and no debt or respon- 
sibility incurred by this Meeting.” 

In 6th month, 1835. To consider the pro- 
priety of opening a school or schools for the 
children of Friends, and under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting, Joel Atkinson, Caleb 
Clothier, George Truman, Richard Price, 
James M. Jackson, Peter Wright, Jos. 
Thorne, Joseph Parrish, Thomas Wiliiams, 
Ann Tucker, Mariha Sleeper, Rachel H. 
Longstreth, Esther Fisher, Susannah Parrish, 
Mary S. Crim, Letitia W. Allen and Sarah 
H. Palmer were appointed. 


Seventh month 22, the Committee proposed 
“the opening of two schools in the building 
now being erected adjoining the Meeting- 
house. In the first story a school for young 
children of both sexes, and in the second 
story a school for girls, wherein should be 
taught sewing and the other branches of a 
plain and useful education. The third story 
is designed for the [Abrary.” This was ap* 
proved, and they were continued to report 
the names of a school committee, which they 
did at the next Monthly Meeting, viz.: James 
Mott, James Martin, Richard Price, Susan 
Parrish, Sarah H. Palmer, Lucretia Mott. 
The latter was released in 1837, and Esther 
Fisher appointed, and in 1841, Dillwyn 
Parrish and Caleb Clothier appointed in place 
of the first two Friends. In 1844, the women 
members of the Committee were Esther 
Fisher, Sarah S. Tyson, Catharine H. Tra- 
man, Hannah P. Hallowell, Susannah M. 
Parrish and Susannah H. Dorsey. With the 
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exception of three and a half years, Richard 
Price continued an efficient member of this 
Committee till his decease in 1865. 

In the 11th month, 1835, the School Com- 
mittee reported “that they had appointed 
Ann Eliza Cook to the care of the school for 
small children, and Ann Poultney to the 
school for larger girls, at a salary of $150 
each. The Committee thought as the ex- 
gene of the schools would have to be paid 

y the price of tuition, which is $3 and $4 
per quarter of 12 weeks, that they could not 
allow larger salaries at present.* As the 
Monthly Meeting will be responsible for any 
deficiency, it behooves the members to aid in 
obtaining scholars without interfering with 
schools taught by our own Friends.” 

In the lower school there are 10 scholars— 
and in the upper one, 6—although they had 
been open three weeks, numbers too smal! to 
pay expenses exclusive of salaries. 


In 12th month, 1835, Women’s Meeting 
received a communication from Joseph Par- 
rish and Samuel Haydock, stating that in 
1811, a lot and tenement on Filbert Street, 
60 feet east of Tenth Street, on the north 
side, was purchased with part of a fund be- 
longing to women’s Monthly Meeting of Phil- 
adelphia for the schooling of Friend’s chil- 
drev, and Ellis Yarnall, Isaac Bonsall, John 
D. Smith, Joseph Parrish nnd Samuel Hay- 
dock appointed trustees thereof. That the 
first two had transferred to other trustees ap- 
pointed in 1830 by Women’s Meeting, on 
Mulberry Street, who had sold the same in 
1833 for two thousand dollars. The said 
transactions were without the consent of the 
last two (being the only surviving) trustees, 
and “ without the authority or consent” of 
the Monthly Meeting of Women Friends 
held on Cherry Street, whu “claimed to 
have an equal right with the said Monthly 
Meeting of Women Friends held on Mulber- 
ry Street.” Joseph Parrish and Samuel Hay- 
dock, the surviving trustees were now au- 
thorized to give to the religious congregation 
about to purchase said lot a good and sufficient 
title for the sum of one thousand dollars, that 
being regarded as half af its value, and the 
said Friends were to hold the funds in trust, 
subject to the aforesaid use under direction of 
the Meeting. These trustees having deceased, 
in 9th month, 1845, Isaac Parrish and James 
Martin were appointed in their place. 

The income from this fund has been used 
for the purposes of ordinary education, and 
also for instruction in the school of design, 
and sometimes to aid women in business, 


* As the schools did not open till the last of the 


10th month, the salary the first year was really 125 
dollars. 









which is also understood to have been one of 
its original objects. 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 2. 
Causes of Declension, 
This subject has not been entered upon 
without a full apprehension of its many dif- 
ficulties. In the former article, the conclu- 


sion was reached that the causes of declension 


are to be found, not in the principles, but in 
the practices of Friends ; and to distinguish 
between those usages which are, and those 
which are not in accordance with a true and 
proper interpretation of the principles of the 
Society, is a work of extreme delicacy. The 
writer invokes the patience and charitable 
forbearance of Friends till the task is fin- 
ished ; submitting to their candid judgment 
the result of the much earnest thought he 
bas devoted to the subject. 

Among the writers in response to the 
offered prize alluded to in the former article, 
was one in this country, eminent among us 
as a writer, but whose essay as published be- 
ing anonymous, his name will not be here 
mentioned. The essay is entitled “ An 
American view of the Causes which have led 
to the Decline of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” and it enumer- 
ates three several causes : 

lst. An increase of wealth, and an undue 
influence accorded to those who possess it. 

2d. An approximation to the doctrines of 
the established Church. 

3d. The loss of members by disownment on 
account of marriage. 

The first is, no doubt, correctly assigned as 
one of the causes of the backsliding and con- 
sequent decline of Friends in England, but 
it will be generally conceded that this cause 
has not operated to much extent in the 
United States, especially among Friends as 
distinguished from Orthodox Friends. 

As to the second, though it is undoubtedly 
true as to English Friends, Friends in the 
United States will of course not be suspected 
of an intentional approximation to the doc- 
trines of any of the churches, however it may 
be with their Orthodox brethren. And as to 
the third cause, as disownments on account 
of marriage have long since ceased, or sub- 
stantially so, among Friends in this country 
without more than a partial arrest of diminu- 
tion in numbers, we may conclude that this 
in their case has been at most but a cause of 
minor influence heretofore, and one that has 
ceased almost entirely for a number of years. 

This eesay and the causes it recites are thus 

particularly referred to in order to show, and 
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to cite in this argumentative way, the testi- 
mony of its author in support of my conclu- 
sion, that as Friends,—that is Friends as dis- 
tinguished from Orthodox Friends in the 
United States—have also declined in some 
measure, there are, therefore, causes of de- 
clension other than those to which he ascribes 
the diminution of the numbers and influence 
of Friends in England. 

It is believed that the causes which have 
operated to the disadvantage of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, are much more 
numerous than have been stated by this 
writer, and that many of them are common 
to Friends everywhere. And as we have seen 
that the existing defects, whatever they may 
be, lie not in principles, but in that part of 
the religious system which depends upon hu- 
man agency, so it is the office of human wis- 
dom, under the guidance of the Divine prin- 
ciple, to ascertain and point out what those 
defects are, as also the remedies. In what 
may be said, we must not, therefore, be ac- 
cused of an improper obtrusion of creaturely 
wisdom, an expression which we too often 
hear, implying, as it generally does, an im- 
putation upon the religious sincerity of one 
another. It is a sense of religious duty that 
has induced the writer to enter upon a task 
likely to bring so little commendation from 
a large body of Friends, as the pointing out 
of errors in the conduct of Society affairs. 


In stating the causes of declension it is 
Se gon to proceed from generals to particu- 
ars, aud to present in various aspects the 
existing defects as they appear to the mind 
of the writer, in order to make the exposi- 
tion fuller and more complete. And it must 
be constantly borne in mind by the reader 
that we are treating of the Society of Friends 
generally, embracing all the various branches 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and therefore 
it must not be assumed that what is said of 
the Society generally, is meant also to be said 
of each particular branch and every portion 
of it. On the contrary, it is freely admitted 
that many of the deficiencies hereafter as- 
signed have at the present time little or no 
application in many places. 

According to the method before indicated, 
the causes of declension in the Society of 
Friends may be stated as follows : 

First. Failure as a religious body to keep 
pace with, and adapt itself to the advancing 
intelligence of the age and changing circum- 
stances of society, by reason of having de- 
generated into formalism. 

Second. The existence of an excessive con- 
servatism, or undue attachment to things as 
they are, arising chiefly from an over-pre- 
ponderance of those advanced in life among 
the active members. 








Third. The deportment of the older and 
active class of members has been such, un- 
consciously to themeelves, as to present a 
healthful assimilation between themselves 
and the youth of the Society, thus contribut- 
ing to render the latter indifferent to Society 
affairs. 

Fourth. The habit, heretofore more preva- 
lent than now, of elderly Friends and those 
in the ministry addressing the ycung people 
as though they were a distinct class—too 
much dwelling upon and condemning the 
ways natural to youth—and {fn effect holding 
up to their example that of the older class. 

Fifth. The want of suitable provision in 
the church organization and exercises for the 
culture and developement of the diversified 
gifts of all the members, and more especially 
the young. 

Sixth. The prevalence among the active 
members of a standard of merit, and of au- 
thority in the affairs of Society, too much 
depending upon strictness in formal observ- 
ances, rather than upon intelligence and 
moral worth. 

Seventh. Too much dependence upon and 
tendency to exalt the ministry, instead of 
cultivating and recognizing as equal in point 
of authority all the varied and greater and 
lesser gifts of all the members. 

Eighth. Lack of individual faithfulness on 
the part of members in not sufficiently seek- 
ing the guidance of and yielding to the direc- 
tion of the light of truth in each individual 
mind, regardless of traditional routine. 

Ninth. A disposition among Friends of 
the present day, as a religious body, to be 
content with the good name acquired by their 
ancestors, instead of seeking to accomplish 
something for good, worthy of themselves, in 
their own day and time. 

Tenth. The lifelessness which so generally 
pervades the religious meetings, resulting, 
among other causes, from the regular attend- 
ance of meetings, being too much dwelt upon, 
as though merely to hold and attend such 
meetings were the chief object of the organ- 
ization, and their attendance in this spirit 
being but a form. 


Eleventh. Failure properly to discrim- 
inate between principles and forms, and be- 
tween those testimonies and usages of the So- 
ciety which are important and those which 
inherently are, or, from lapse of time and 
change of circumstances, have become unim- 
portant ; and to put forth the essential prin- 
ciples and testimonies so divested of non- 
essential forms and peculiarities that their 
truth and beauty may be seen and appreci- 
ated by members and others. 

Twelfth. Lack of appreciation on the part 
of the great body of Friends themselves of 
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the superior excellency of the fundamental | writer, a gain numcrically at the cost of all 
principles of the Society rightly understood ; | that is most valuable to the world in the prin- 
and consequent want of confidence in up-| ciples and testimonies of Friends. 


holding them, and tendency toward the rit- 
ualiem and superstition prevalent in the Or- 
thodox churches. 

Thirteenth. The feeling of self. righteous 
exclusiveneses with which many Friends are 
accustomed to regard those not of their fold; 
and the ground taken that it is no longer the 
duty of Friends to attempt to diffuse their 
principles or proselyte others to their faith. 

Fourteenth. The too frequent arraignment 
as offenders, and sometimes disownment of 
members, for merely disciplinary offenses, in- 
volying no moral wrong nor the violation of 
any essential religious principle. 

Fifteenth. A disposition to suppress or 
discourage freedom of expression and criti- 
cism in regard to the wisdom of existing 
— and habits of thought in the Society. 

he foregoing are mentioned as causes of de- 
clension which apply generally in greater or 
less degree to all bearing the name of Friends. 

But embracing the wide scope they do, 
these strictures would seem to be incomplete 
without special allusion to a few points relat- 
ing particularly to the Orthodox branches of 
the Society, including Friends in England. 
As to these, in addition to what has been said, 
and to the causes of declension mentioned by 
the writer before alluded to, the following re- 
marks may be made, and they are expressed 
in no spirit of animosity, but in the frank- 
ness which the ocvasion requires, as the con- 
victions of the writer, and for which he alone 
is responsible. 

First. They have so far adopted as a creed 
the theology of the so-called Evangelical 
churches as to occupy a position which is 
neither one thing nor the other. And they 
cannot move further in the same direction 
without becoming merged in the fashionable 
religion of the day, nor retrace their steps 
without again identifying themselves with 
those they have separated from. 

Second. As a cause of decline applying 
with peculiar force to the Wilbur branch of 
Orthodox Friends may be specified a too 
rigid adherence to what may be termed the 
mere forms and peculiarities of Quakerism. 

Third. As to the Gurney branch of Ortho- 
dox Friends in some of the Western States, 
where they have recently increased in num- 
bers, it may be remarked, as the judgment of 
the writer, stated frankly and in kindness, 
that this result has been attained by a still 
further departure from the simple faith and 
practice of early Friends, and placing them- 
selves in the current of and in their ministry, 
adopting tbe attractive features of the popu- 
lar theology. It is,in the judgment of the 


T. H. S. 
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THE OLD MAN’S GREETING 

To his wife, on the day of their golden-wedding. 

Beloved wife! the circling year has brought again 
the day, 

That joyous day in flower-crowned June, now fifty 
years away— 

When we pronounced our nuptial vows, and prom- 
ised, hand in hand, 

Through storm or sunshine, weal or woe, unto the 
other land, 

To journey ov, through untried paths, with Leve 
aod Faith to guide— 

And thus together bear Life's ills, whatever should 
betide. 

As bright as ever seems that day when thou a youth- 
ful bride, 

With holy confidence end trust, came meekly to my 
side, 

And fearless, cast thy lot with mine, intent my griefs 
to share— 

And on thy slender shoulders sought my every load 
to bear ; 

And well hast thou, my helpmeet true, thy sacred 
promise kept— 

For thou hast heightened every joy—with me, in 
sorrow, wept. 


Our pathway oft has rugged proved, with briers 
thickly strewn, 

Our unaccustomed feet to wound ; we've disappoint- 
ments known ; 

The wormwood mingled in the cup, oft spoiled 
Life’s pleasant wine, 

And many a cherished hope, have we been bidden 
to resign ; 

We've watched our fairest blossoms fade, while yet 
the day was new— 

And left our darlings to their sleep unbroken, ‘neath 
the yew. 


But ever, ’mid the darkest gloom, there shove a 
beacon light— 

Tby fond devotion, pure and deep, illumined the 
the darkest night ; 

And when the angry tempest lowered, the wintry 
wind swept by, 

The “silver lining” to the cloud, thongi hidden 
from my eye, 

Was seen by thine, my cherished one,—a token fair 


and bright, 
That at the peaceful ‘‘ eventide” there should again 
be “ light.” . 
And though, upon thy faded cheek, no longer blooms 
the rose— 


Thy golden tresses, bright of yore, are white with 
wicter’s snows— 

Though fled thy youthful vigor too, and dim the 
eye once bright ; 

Yet, on thy brow serenely fair, there rests a holier 
light, 

Then that which glowed at morning-tide upon thy 
radiant face— 

A beauty that is not of earth—a nameless charm 
and grace. 


And “light” has come at “ eventide ’—our sunset 
sky is clear— 

And glorious are the radiant hues that in the west 
appenr ; 
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Our “course is nearly “ finished”” now—the work 
appointed, done— 

And rest that cometh after toil, already we have 
won ; 

Instead of thorns, rich flowrets rare are springing at 

i .« Our feet, , 

The Heart’s-ease, and the Lily fair. of Peace the 
emblem meet. 

But now the shadows fast decline, the night is 
drawing near ; 

Beloved, leave me not alone, but let thy presence 
cheer 

The gloom, as through the valley dark. we onward 
take our way ; 

Still whisper hope, still clasp my hand,—be with me 


still I pray ! 
Together we have trod Life’s paths—together, hand 
in hand, 
O Father! grant that we may wend unto the Other 
Land. As RF: 
Baltimore, 10th mo., 1872. 
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{NDIAN CUSTOMS. 

The following account of some of the cus- 
toms of the Indian tribes, written by Albert 
Green, agent of the Otoes, and read at the 
Delaware County Institute of Science, was 
published in the Delaware County Republi- 
can: 

“There is an elaborate system in the or- 
ganization of each distinct tribe which is 
worthy of study, and which doubtless holds 
good in all, despite the greatest diversity of 
language. I refer to the bands and their 
emblems; for instance, in the Otoe tribe we 
have the Black Bear band or Moon-scha-gra- 
cha; the Buffalo band, Cha-ke-gra-cha; the 
Owl band, Mon-ko-ka-ke-gra-cha ; the Turtle 
Dove band, Rooh-cha-kre-gra-che ; the Bea- 
ver band, Laoa-a-kre gra-cha; the Eagle 
band, Krah ke-gracha; the Snake band, 
Wa-ka ke-gra-cha, and the Elk band, Hoo- 
mah kre-gra-cha. The last named band is 
invested with wonderful peace-making power, 
and it is declared impossible for any band to 
conclude peaee with an enemy unless the 
peace pipe has been lighted by means of fire 
procured by a member of this band. 

Each band possesses a peace pipe, except 
the Eagle band, which is the war band in 
every tribe. The members of this band are 
expected to take the initiative in all war 
measures, and on them devolves the plan- 
ning of campaigns, and the declaration of 
war. During peace, however, they have no 
voice in tribal affairs. The insignia of the 
-_ band is a curiously ornamented hawk- 
skin. 

Among the various tribes, it is believed 
that the Owl, the Buffalo and the Turtle 
Dove bands were the first bands to obtain 
corn for planting, and because of this belief, 
these three bands are allowed to control the 
corn-planting season. It is optional with 
them whether any corn at all shall be plant- 
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ed, and for them to fix a day upon which 
corn-planting shall begin: nor does the com- 
pletion of corn-planting terminate their rule, 
for they are acknowledged authorities in re- 
gard to all summer hunts, festivities or move- 
ments that these tribes may make. 

The bands exercising authority during the 
winter are those of the Bear, the Elk and ‘the 
Beaver. It is asserted that a member of the 
Bear band was the first Indian who beheld a 
white man; and to this day all the circum- 
stances that attended the event are well known 
to the old men of that band. 

The Beaver band in this tribe is presided 
over by a man who is believed to be the lin- 
eal descendant of the great Beaver chief who 
cut the cane with which the first stem for a 
peace pipe was made. 

Among these Indians the custom of mar- 
riage is invested with peculiarities that ren- 
der it more of a business transaction than a 
religious ceremony. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the young couple who take each 
other for better or for worse are comparative 
strangers ; although in most cases a musical 
courtship preceded marriage. Parents gen- 
erally consider themselves better qualified 
for arranging matches than their inexperi- 
enced children are, and this-may account, in 
some degree, for their taking the matter al- 
most entirely out of the young people’s hands. 


It is customary when a young man has ar- 
rived at a marriageable age, for his parents 
or relatives to obtain a wife for him, which 
they do after this wise: Having decided on 
a suitable girl, they load a pony with meat, 
and send it, in charge of four aged men, to 
her parents. If the present is accepted, it is 
evidence that they are willing to consider the 
matter ; the relatives of the family are called 
to a feast and a long consultation is held. 
If the marriage is agreed to, the girl is forth- 
with arrayed in her, best attire, her cheeks 
painted with vermillion and her person pro- 
fusely decorated with wampum, beads and 
trinkets. A procession is then formed, the 
old men taking the lead, followed by the 
bride mounted on a pony, the relatives of the 
girl bringing up the rear, each carrying a 
small present for the young man’s mother. 
During the course of the procession the old 
men keep a continuous shouting, and on its 
arrival at the bridegroom’s lodge, the young 
woman is stripped of garments and orna- 
ments, and clothed with materials furnished 
by the family of the groom. The procession 
then returns to the place whence it started, ac- 
companied by women alone, and brings with 
it the presents of ponies given for the girl. 
On its arrival a feast is continued in grave 
silence, and at its termination the four aged 
men first alluded to each in turn address the 
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young couple, exhorting them to live in love 
and harmony. 


It is a fact worthy of notice, as illustrating 
the Indian ideas of respect or honor, that by 
many of them it is regarded as a breach of 
etiquette for a man to speak to his father-in- 
law. If, in the course of business, he finds 
it necessary to do so, he does it through his 
wife. Should a man’s wife have sisters, he is at 
liberty to adopt any one of them as a second 
wife, without the performance of a ceremony. 


Among these tribes the giving of presents 
is carried to a great excess. Fora poor In- 
dian to give away his only pony is regarded as 
an indication of great bravery, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence for a party of visitors 
from a neighboring tribe to take away with 
them as high as forty head of these animals. 


In each lodge a number of painted sticks 
records the number of horses that lodge has 
given away; and in proportion to the num- 
ber of sticks composing it, the owner is held 
in the estimation of the tribe. 


Should an Indian who boasts of having 
given away thirty head of ponies be the pos- 
sessor of a daughter, she is entitled to the 
krai-kah, mark of honor, which gives her a 
high standing among the women of the tribe. 
A feast is prepared, presents for the poor are 
gotten in readiness, and invitations are sent 
to the chiefs, together with one toa poor man 
in each tribe. At the conclusion of the feast 
the girl is brought forward decked in her 
grandest style ; two chiefs advance to meet 
her, each pointing a pipe of peace to the sky, 
and a member of the Bear band, whois re- 
puted to possess a medicine which evil spirits 
are afraid of, steps forth, and, with a sharp 
instrument, tattoes a round spot on her head 
almost between the eyes. Should a young 
woman who wears the krai-kah mark die, the 
occasion of her burial is made memorable by 
a great display of liberality on the part of 
her father. Every woman in the tribe on 
whom the krai kah mark exists is invited to 
attend, and, when all are assembled, the pres- 
ents are spread out upon the ground and the 
ceremony commences by each invited guest 
advancing and designating the number of 
similar presents that her father may have 
given away during his life-time ; the woman 
who is enabled to place the highest number 
against an article is entitled to it, and in this 
way presents are sometimes bestowed that 
aggregate the value of a half dozen ponies.” 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


At Chichester, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, on 
_ First-day morning next, at close of Meeting. Mem- 
“bers of visiting Committee and other interested 
Priends are invited to meet with Friends. 
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MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Stated Meeting on 2d day evening, ilth month 
4th, at 7} o’clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting 
Room. ALrrepD Moore, 

7 Seerctary. 
et 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
At Solebury, at the close of Meeting 11th month 
llth. Members of Visiting Committee and other 
interested Friends are invited to attend. 


—— -—— 8 


ITEMS. 


Inp1an Poticy.—The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
faics authorizes a denial of the statement recently 
published in various papers, intimating that the 
President proposed to chaoge his line of policy 
towards the Indians. The present policy has been 
found to work well with the Indians, as a whole, 
only a few, and none of them very important tribes, 
refusing to come into the reservations. To these 
General Walker stated, in an interview with the 
Kiowas, Apaches, and Comanches, that the military 
would force them tosubmit. He informed them that 
the Great Father had sent for several of the bands of 
the Comanches, and they refused to come in, and 
that they would not be asked any more, but other 
means used in dealing towards them. 





Tue New Postage Rates.—Under the new law 
the postage on transient newspapers, magazines, 
pampblets, etc., is just half what it was under the 
old law—that is, such matter can now be sent, in 
parcels not weighing over four pounds, at one cent 
for each two ounces. A one cent stamp will there- 
fore carry any magazine or package of newspa- 
pers which does not weigh more than two ounces. 
Book postage under the code is two cents for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof. Book manuscripts 
and proof-sheets go at one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, but this only between author 
and publisher, and manuscript for publication in 
newspapers aud magazines must be paid for at let- 
ter rates, which remain as heretofore. Nothing 
weighing more than four pounds, except Congres- 
sional documents, will be received into the mail. 

Packages of dry-goods, hardware, drugs (except 
liquid drugs), and other merchandise, not exceeding 
twelve ounces in weight, can now be mailed to any 
part of the United States, at a charge of two cents 
for each two onnces or fraction of two ounces. A 
pair of boots, if neither boot weighs more than the 
specified twelve ounces, may be wrapt up in two 
separate parcels and sent across the contioent for 
twenty-four cents, whereas the transportation of 
goods of this description by express would cost al- 
most more money than they are worth. 

The rates of commission charged for money or- 
ders have been reduced as follows : Orders from 31 
to $10, 5 cents; on orders not exceeding 320, 10 
cents; over $20 and not exceeding $3), 15 cents ; 
over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 cents; over 
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340 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents. 

Formerty,—less than a century ago,—three years 
were required to circumnavigate the world; now 
the trip may be accomplished in 80 days, as follows: 
From Paris to Port Said, the northern end of the 
Suez Canal, by railway and steamer, 6 days. Thence 
to Bombay by steamer, 14 days. Thence to Calcut- 
ta by rail, 3 days. From Calcutta to Hong Kong, 
by steamer, 12 days. Thence to Yeddo, 6 days. From 
Yeddo to San Francisco via the Sandwich Islands, 
21 days. From San Francisco to New York, by rail, 
7 days. From New York to Paris, 11 days! 
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FRIENDS? 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 1872. 





SILK CASHMERE SHAWLS! 


Wer have just received a limited quantity of these 
desirable goods, of our own importation. in WHITE 


and MODE, also 


| DRESS FABRICS, 


pecially for FRIENDS, « few of which we enumerate. 
Silk Poplins, Cretons, Henrietta Cloth, 
irish Poplins, Olive Alpacas, Black 
Tamise, Plain Bomba- 
zines, Kc., Xe. 


WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALITY in Black Silks, 
Mohairs and Alpacas, which cannot be surpassed in, 


lustre, and are of superior makes. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


5. ¥ W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, es Pa; 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! | 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


& 4 


close out his Extire Srock ot 
DRY GOODS 
At 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &e. 


Please give him a ¢all as he will sell very cheap. 


. CLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 


26 South Second Street. 


WILLIAM HAWKINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


107 Norta Fourtu Street avove AxcH, 
Has just laid in a good assortment of cloths, cassi- 
meres and vestings adapted to the approaching sea- 
son, and suitable for Friends wear, which will be 
made to order on reasonable terms. 2m 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


fr-\ 





Of our own importation, in colors and shades, es- 





| Jos. 
| Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to m29psaB 


INTELLIGENCER 











No. 36. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1873. 


Just issued by Friends’ Publication Association, 
containing list of Friends’ Meetings and other inter- 
esting and useful information. Price 10 cts. single, 
31.00 per dozen. Sold by 
T. E. Chapman, General Agent, 701 Arch St 
John Comly, 144 N. 7th St., Phila. 
Eli M. Lamb, Lombard near Extaw, 
Arnold, Jr., 


, Phila 


' Baltimore. 
134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


Creorge O. Fritts, Macedon, N. Y. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen Lancaster ('o., Pa.; Jos 
Forman, Gwynedd. Pa.; Rebecca W. Bancroft, 
Wilmington, Del. : Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, 
Pa.: Jobn J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y.; Benj. E. Hop- 


fed Cincinoatti, bio: Dr. Jease Holmes, West Lib- 
lerty, 
; erty 


Iowa; John 


Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y.; 
Robert Hatton, 


Selma, “hio; Lewis Palmer, Con- 


S. Mickle Ogdon, Upper Greenwich, 
NX. d., and other agents. 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t., Philada, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPBIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


- CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


i FOR SALE 


A valuable Farm of 100 acres in a settlement of 
Friends and near the Meeting-house. For informa- 
tion call on or address 

JAMES WOOD, 


THOMPSON SHOURDs, 
No, 924 Cherry St. 





Kirk’s Mills P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa 
8th mo. 31st, 1872. om 
~“TSAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Highth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 


tion given to copying old pictures. 


3 
‘ 
. 
J 








FORTE ET OY 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





RAILROAD™™"2" CHARLES W, ‘No.7 
BONDS jin7 HASSLER WALL 


Géucational. OFFIC E AND SALESROOMS, 


eee eee eee ee se No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
Sanpy Spring, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 


THE 

It atfords me pleasure to express the high esteem . “ANC TING MAG rh 
in which I hold the chant aiaieaad sa Milton AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


——— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CoO., PA. 





~~ 








This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. : = 
S.C. Comins, M. A., Principal. is now imal to be the only COMPLETE 


{ 
| 








\ Boarding School for both sexes under the care ae cross : , 
ot the Society of Friends. Fall term commences t ie the only fachine that will work a 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- BUTTON HOLE, 


PINC OTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. | and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
_ -—-——-~ | kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 
Kennett Square Academy for Boys. | It works easily, quickly and quietly. 
|; ‘The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
Chester Co., Pa,, | GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- and it now stands the best and only complete sew. 





pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. ing machine before the Public. 
Swirsix C. Suortiwper, A. M., Graduate of Har- Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
vard University, Principal. Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestaut § St 3m. 
- MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 249 S. ELeventa Seasse, 


Have on hand a good assortment of STAPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zephyre. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frence and all 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,’ ’ is under the 
cate of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Rxpenses $200 per year. 


TRUSTEES, 





Pierce Hoopes Barclay Knight other waddings. Friend's book muslin handkerchiefs 

Sitecel Mlahener Destd Dele and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 

- ’ ’ ° 

Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, oreet. sani siiatielibeianienaiiinngaame 

Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. . B. HANCOCK, ELISHA FOG@, 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- | ™™"S =!N¢, MORRIS FOaG. 


l, Concerdville, Delaw Delaware County, Pa. HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 


- ies 8 No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STRERT, 


CHESTER ACADEMY, PHILADELPHIA, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. G0., PA. eS eee Se ny 
The limited number of boarding pupils received | Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 


pal’s family. $5 per week covers tle whole expense. | Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &o. 
Please send for our new Circular. —$————————— 


GEO. GILBERT, Prineipal. MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
—== = <== PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
REGISTER & ‘HOPEINS, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 45 














No. 526 CALLOWHBHILL S8T., PHILA., North 10th Street, 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK) ————“"—"*“ ymad. 
cenaaaa A. K. PARRY, 


612 Sprina Garpew STREET, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS, Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 


Ali goods guaranteed to be as represented. and Cotton Blonds. 
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